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The PhHilanthropist. 


tG@ We have been favoured, by a friend, with a pe- 
rusal of the followiug interesting letter, with 
which we were so much gratified, that we have 
yeutured to give it publicity, without obtaining 
previous permiggion. We trast the liberty will 
.. got be deemed unpardonable, as there is nothing 
of 2 private.or confidential matare in the document 
to render 1t6. pmblicify a breach of delicacy or pro- 
\\priety on or parts, We only regret that the cir. 
cumstances under which we now offer it to the 
poblic, are such as to prohibit our giving the 











by it, goods are now made so much cheaper 
by machinery ; but however little is made, 
it is something, and I am well aware that 
goods made in this way can never come into 
competition for cheapness with those made 
by machinery, nor is it either to be expect- 
ed..or desired that this system shall ever be 
‘a substitute for any othe émployment what- 
ever, it is only intended to occupy that 


idleness. 

In making any practical use of this plan, 
I am aware of many difficulties, for I have 
found many, and have no doubt many more 
will be found; but if those who undertake 
it go into it, as I have. done, with a convic- 
tion that it has real and solid advantages 
they will persevere through, and overcome 
these difficulties. 

In all manufacturing plans, undertaken 
on the principles hete proposed, a decided 
preference should be given to those where 
the material purchased bears but a small 
proportion to the value of the article when 
manufactured, for it will readily be scen 
that if weaving only is undertaken where 
in some cases it adds not more than 20 or 
25 per cent. to the value of the goods, we 
may easily suppose a disadvantage in the 
sale, which an institution would have in 
comparison to a person regularly in the 
trade, which, whilst it absorbed a large 
capital, in proportion to the labour, would 
leave but a very little for the labour of 
weaving; but we begin with a pound of 
cotton, worth six or seven pence, and con- 
vert this into two pair of stockings, we can 
scarcely suppose either such bad manage- 
ment, or such a disadvantage in the sale as 
will not leave a much greater sum for the 
labour than was originally employed in the 
purchase of the cotton ; in this way a great 
quantity of goods may be made upon a very 
small capital, for we should not reckon as 
capital any thing of the money which 
would be paid for the subsistence of the 
poor, whether they did any work or not. 


As to the mode of putting this in prac- 
tice, I would recommend, that as in all 
new things a small beginning is best, it 
should only be tried with those who know 
how to spin, giving also preference to those 
who may have wheels, as will be the case 
with many from the North of Ireland. I 
will suppose a person who applies for relief; 
on account of having nothing to do, for 
four days in the week, tu such a one | 
would give one pound of cotton, worth a 
shilling or fourteen pence ; if she had been 
allowed two shillings per week before, and 
she had children who could knit, she might 
copvert this in the course of one week into 
four pair of stockings, which I will suppose 
to be worth five or six shillings. If she 
could sell the stockings the parish would 
probably have no further trouble with her, 
and woald have saved just half its allowance, 
and the poor family would be greatly the 
gainers if she could not sell the goods, 
then she should be allowed a stated price 
for ber work, according to its quality. This 
is but one amongst the great variety of 
plans which experience would adapt to the 
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time which would otherwise be spent in, 









sight it may appear that very little is made’ of the poor, than to making any great 


savings in the parish expenditure, though 
this will and cought to be the case to 
a very considerable extent. 

If this plan should be found to have all 
the advantages which I anticipate from it, 
it will become an object to introduce some- 
thing of it into our-various schools for the 
education @f the poor ; fur I have found 
that the labour of very small children, even 
down to five years old, may be turned to 
some useful purpose ; if they are not able 
te knit a stocking, they may knit a garter, 
and these being properly formed, may be 
made into petticoats and tippets, as has 
already been done; and this system may 
be extended to bed covers, and a great 
variety of other articles. 

Berievolent societies, or individuals who 
are disposed to benefit the poor by givirg' 
them articles of clothing, will find, that| 
when done to persons whose poverty and| 
distress arises from the want of work, they 
may, by giving cotton or stocking yarn, as 
may suit the case, in some cases confer a 
benefit on the individual receiving, some- 
times to two, four, or even five times the 
amount of the sum given. But it may be 
be here necessary to remark, that to give 
to a poor person a material for the manufac- 
ture of clothing, will often be appearing to 
confer a benefit wholly out of their reach, as 
they cannot spare the time to spin for them- 
selves, they must.have-money#o-buy food. 
In such cases I would recommend, instead 
of giving the article ready made, to employ 
the person in making it, and give it to them 
when done, having paid them in money for 
their work. As, for example, if half a 
pound of cotton, worth $d, and 15d. for 
spinning and knitting, is given to a poor 
woman, and then when done the stockings 
given to her, she would have received, in 
addition to 15d. to buy food, an article of 
clothing perhaps nearly if not quite equal 
in value to what she could buy for 18d 
making together a benefit to her of 2s. 9d. 
out of a cost to the giver of only 18d. 

If these systems were generally adopted, 
the advantages would be numerous and very 
great. If it should arrive in the end to 
that state in which work and not money 
were given to all who were able to work, 
the application for work at such low rates! 
would of itself be a proof of want, and| 
would save all the trouble of inspection, and| 
it is probable, that some who are now a 
ceiving relief, would be seen at the parish 
offices no more, It would bea considerable 
saving to the parish, for the work must be 
worth something; but far above all other 
advantages, would be its eflect on the mo- 
rals and habits of the poor. At present, | 
when in want of parish relief, or the assist- 
ance of benevolent individuals, who know 
nothing of them but what they can judge 
from a very casual inspection of their dwel- 
lings, to appear in a state of misery must! 
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be a necessary means of procuring subsist- | 
ence, and thus it may sometimes become 
their interest to banish even cleanliness 
from their miserable dwellings ; a? 
if work were given to all who applied for 
it, nearly the whole system of begging, and) 
all its attendant evils would be destroyed, | 
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varied circumstances of the parties. 


In the first adoption of the plan, I would. 





L pame of the amiable philanthropic writer, whose 
character and talents would add considerable 
matit weight to his recommendation. The plan here 
ei! has, we understand, been realised on a moderate 
scale, with entire success; and we hope soon, 
a through the médiam of the Mercury, to be 
—§ enabled to bring the subject before the public, 
without the necessity we now feel eurselves uuder 
ames of suppressing the name of this practical Chris- 
lis tian with whom it originated.— Euf. Kal. 
_ on 
tie Liverpool, ‘7th month, 26th, 1818. 
a oe Respected Friend,—Agreeably to thy 
ey request, I have now to give thee some in- 
2 formation as to the results of the trials I 
ih have made in manufacturing by hand. 
3crnard A woman can spin on a linen wheel, and 
wee card the cotton herself, 1 pound of cotton 
k to &. in about 22 hours, spun to 4 hanks in the 
pe pound ; it generally produces about fifteen 
ounces of yarn, and. for spinning this I 
- allow one shilling. 
The quantity of yarn necessary for a pair 
of stockings will vary according to size, 
es.” fineness, closeness of knitting, &c. but 
met one pound of cotton may be estimated to 
=== § produce two pair of stockings, one of the 
the Pe I full, and one of a smaller size. To knit a 
or oe pair of stockings will generally take two 
tlyim. fm ‘ays, and for knitting I allow generally 
ato the Hi from 7d. to Od. per pair, and for some very 
a fm Cll done I have paid one shilling per pair. 
a Very young children will, in some cases, 
4 9 doncarer what will be done by a woman 
yn is at [than would be expected. A girl between 
e Chee I cight and nine years old spun three ounces 
ars has HB of cotton, to eight hanks in the pound, in 
or rim; . . 
ich the fe Dine hours. Another girl, about twelve 
ssa years old, knit one stocking in about four- 
rds wilt teen or fifteen hours. Both these, when 
ee illowance is made for the fineness of the 
a ro spinning, will fall not very far short of what 
, be 0 fae J have stated to be done by a woman. 
0 be no 
ime be Two boys, at eleven and twelve years 
or old, who had been instructed in making 
gamet; MM shoes in the afternoon five days in the 
ob week, for six or eight months, made each 
oo of them a shoe of a size fit for themselves, 
"in che 19 five hours. 
bet From the above it will appear, that one 
accom: 9% Woman working fora week can convert one 
be sock fm Pound of cotton into two pairs of stockings. 
evil In looking at the very general complaints 
of the fm want of work amongst the poor, ani par. 
scares Bi ticularly the. poor women of Liverpool, I 
ase thought there might be an advantage in 
“2 Ke We "estigating the subject, whether there 
et Por BE might not be a great fund of employment 
‘0 that way, which was so common in Eng 
atl lend at no great distance of time back 
and still exists in some parts of the country, 
1 mean the spinning and manufacturing of 
; their own clothing, and I was the more 
Case "couraged to go on with these enquiries 
as ae from finding that wherever this system still 
Smit, MH *'8ts, the poor cnjoy the greatest comfort: 
‘nd the poor rates are the lowest. At first 





look much more to increasing the comforts 


for who would give to a beggar able to 
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After having given some’ outlines of a 
plan, which is evidently capable of great 
extension and improvement, it remains only 
for me to answer some objections wluch 
may be made to it. It has been said, that 
if we employ people in making clothes for 
| themselves, we shall put those out of work 
'who are in the habit of making them for us, 
Now if this were so, I would ask, which of 
us would be deterred from entering on a 
mercantile business, by the apprehension 
that by so doing he might possrd/y interfere 
with the business of some of his neighbours ; 
but. I think it may be shown thas it could 
not have much effect in this way. Suppose 
a person now in the babit of buying a pair 
of shoes ready made worth 10s. should pay 
5s. for leather, and make it up for himself, 
it is probable he would either have two 
pairs of shoes whcre now he has only one 
pair, or he would lay out the 5s. in some 
other article of comfort of which he is now 
deprived; and thus it would only be a 
change, and would not at all lessen the 
whole quantity of employment. Suppose 
a person, instead of spending the money, 
saved it and laid it up, or put it out to 
interest, either into a savings bank, or any 
other way; this is still lending it, either 
directly or indirectly, to give employment 
with it. To conclude, however, it may at 
first appear, whatever adds in any way to 
the comforts of the poor, must also aid to 
commerce, the revenues, and general prose 
perity of the country 
I am, very respectfully, thy friend, 

J.C. 
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EGYPTIAN PYRAMID. 
—- 


(From the Monthly Magazine.) 


=_ - 


In late numbers, we have inserted full narratives 


of the receat discoveries of M, Be Izou, in the se. 
c 

and we how are enabled to introduce @ section of the 
Pyramid,and a sketch of what has been effected. 


ond of the Great Pyramids of Gheza, in Egvpt; 


A. First opening made by M. Belzoni, and after. 


wards abandoned. 


B. Second opening made by the same, at the diy. 
tance of forty or fifty feet from the middle of the 
Pyramid, which, after raising some stones, by de- 
grees preseated a very regular entrance, 

C, A straight passage, which goes in a slope 
feet, from No. 1 tu No 2, cut ina fine pet 
granite, and being about three fect and a half in 
height, and as mach iu breadth. 
D. A sort of door of granite, 
which opens and shuts. 

E. A straight passage, about twenty-two feet long. 
from No, 2 to No, 3, and from three feet and a bal? 
to four feet high, which continues unto the chamber 
H, and abutting on a perpendicular desceut to the 
depth of ten to twelve fret. 

F. Opening in the rock, or kind of breach, about 
thirty feet P 
G. Straight passage, about 157 feet long, from No 
3 to No, 4, at from six to eight feet high, conducting 
to the graud apartineat H, and alsy serving to return 
by. 

H. Spacious chamber, with a sarcophagus, whe reof 
the covering is thrown down in the mouument 

I. Hollow in @ stone, filled with rubbish, which 
some one suspecting to be anuther passage, had ous 
ployed himself to verify, 

J. Passage of fort y-cight feet long, from No, 5 te 


in form of a trap, 








work, if all might have work by applying 
for it. | 


No.6, 
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K. Straigh? passage from No.6 to No. 7, conduc- f 
ting also by another passage to the second chamber 
L 


L. The second ghamber. 

M. Asmall place cut in the rock 

N. A passage shut up, which is supposed to con- 
duet to another way out of the Pyramid 

&> For further interesting details of M. Belzoni’s 
discoveries in Egypt, and other notices of the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, see the Aale:doscope, Vol. IL. page 6. 








—— —- — 
The Gleaner. 
EE. 
“Jam buta gathere rand disposer of other men's 
tug.” W ATTON. 
ee 
VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


From Licutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence’s Journal. 





«JT now determined to ascend the great pyramid, 
and we walked tegether to the entrance, which is on 
the vorth side, where, leaving Mr. Salt and Belzoni, I 
started witha few Arabs, to undertake the difficult 
task. (twas by the north-east angle that I climbed 
up, for the stones which fora the steps are from three 
to four feet high; but, after mounting a considerable 
way, | was conmpletely fatigued, and, added to this, a 
violent north wind blew the sand from the desert con- 
tinually over me. If I looked down, | was affected 
with sickness, and had no companion to stimulate me 
by emulation; but my perseverance, which was about 
to take its flight, ralhed afresh, on my recolle cring the 
regret IE should feel did | not overcome the difficultics ; 
and, after many halts to rest, anda good deal of assis- 
tance from the arabs, whom I caused to take hold of 
each arm, Lat last gained the summit, : 

“'fhis pyragnid has been proved, by geometrical 
measurement, to be 577 feet in beight, trom its base 
to its summit. ‘his is somewhat more than if the 
monument were pliced on the highest summit of St. 
Paul's; and when on inhabitant of London istold that 
the area on which it stands is about the extent of Lin- 
colts lon Prulds, he will form a tair and edequate con- 
ception of the sort of object which it exhibits. About 
two thirds up the north cast angle of the pyramid, there 
is a stall cave or hole, about twelve teet deep and high, 
whieb appears to have been formed by removing se- 
veral laree stones. ‘The view from the top is extraor- 
dinary ; and far from this building ending ina point, 
which it appears ta do at a distance, there is a space of 
at least twenty feet square. It looks, indeed, as if it 
had vever been finished, I observed the pyramids of 
Sacarrah at a distance, towards the south-east, and 
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nature, 60 remarkable for its origin, so wonderfal || 
in its execution, and so pleasing to those who un- 
derstand music, as well as to those who do not, that 
the following account of it may not perhaps prove 
unacceptable, 

John Anthony Maresch was born in Bohemia in 
1719, and was early taught music, especially to 
vlow the French horn: at the same time he learnt 
to play on the violoncello ; and indeed every prudent 
professor on a wind instrument ought likewise to be 
well versed on some stringed instrament, as many 
accidents may impair his mouth or his breath. In 
Berlin he was patronised by Count Bestuchef, whom, 
in 1748, he attended to Petersburg. Here he had 
the honour of performing on the French horn before 
the Empress Elizabeth, who was surprised and 
charmed with his ease in executing the most difficult 
passages, as well as with the soft and agreeable tone 
he blew from his instrument, which had never before 
been heard to such perfection in Russia. The Em- 
press engaged him immediately in her service, and he 
had apartments assigned him in the palace of Mar- 
shal Narischkin grand-master of the hunt, the 
theatre, and the chapels, 

Occupied in amending the discordant hunting- 
horus, Maresch invented the music we are going to 
describe, an invention which will cause him to be 
remembered in the musical world, long after be 
1s forgotten as a French-horn player. 

In 1751, Marshal Narischkin ordered Maresch to 
get all his hunting horns tuned regularly, whereas 
hitherto they had been used just as they came from 
the coppersmith, which made a most disagreeable 
/Hoise, when blowa on together, even to the least 
musical ear. 

This was done in D, F sharp, A. D. and sixteen 
performers were appointed to quadruple this chord 
when necessary, and occasionally to sound a correct 
third, fifth, or octave, P 

The Marshal, who was himself a judge of music, 
was desirous of having these horns accompany other 
instruments, which at that time appeared very dith- 
cult, as the performers knew nothing of music, and 
each could only blow his single note on his own 
horn. Maresch set about this with spirit, and 
caused horns to be made for two complete octaves, 
including the semi-tones, tuned according to the 
temperatore of the organ and other keyed instru- 
meuts, 

He then had to teach a number of young men to 
count 1,2; 1,2, 3; 1, 2,3,4; &c. uniformly, and 
jaccurately in time. When they were perfect in this, 
jhe wrote all the tones which were in the whole par- 
jfition of the pieces to be played, each separately, 








think there musi be more thaw twenty of them, of | 
which, | understand, the greater number have not | 
been opened ‘Phe two causeways spoken of by He- 
rodotus, take a direction from the pyramids, one to 


the north-east, and the other considerably to the easte | 


ward of the south-east, and are astonishing works. 1) 
followed them with my eye towards the Mokuttum | 
mountain, till lost an the distance. | 

“ The line whieh bounds the cultivation and the de- | 
gert is seen most perceptibly from this he ight, and the 
crop of green corn is pot two yards from the burning | 
pand; thus marking the utmost extent of the yearly 
inundation. Ihe desert extends to the westward, tll, 
ip the horizon, itis blended withthe sky. As ithas been | 
customary for travellers to inscribe their names on the 
summit, | chose a place for mine on the same stove on 
which Lord Belmore bad inscribed his, thar of bis lady, 
and that of his lordship’s brother, Capt.Corry. “Phere 
was also the name of Rosa ow the stone, which I con- | 
cluded was that of some enterprising damsel, and gave 
her all due credit for ber successful aempt; but have 
since learnt that it was the cognomen of ber ladyship’s 
Jap-dog. Phe calcareous stone 1s very soft, and I found | 

reat fcitity in carving mine, though a very long one. 
} looked for the names of the various persons W ho had 
Jtound that of Lord Hurtchin- 
pon, with the date, 180], Seve ral French name *) with 
the date, An. 9 of the republic. I also saw that ot 
Chateaubriand, and somebody has taken the pains to 
rave under “al n'eloit pas sci,’ which 1 was assured | 
js really the fact. It was my wish to have dare d some 
Jerters Lintended tor India, trom the top of the preat 
pyranud; but Ltound the Arabs had only brought up 
my memorandum book and pene il. ; 

Ip descending, which I much dreaded, beisg al- 
ways affected wich giddiness in looking down trom a 
het ht, | found extremely casy; the reason IT koow niet, 
except my being aware thar the alternative was to le- 
main the rest of my dayeon the top of the pyramid, 
or of continually looking down during my descent; 
apd | had so returo oo my usual complaint. ) found 
By CON panions at the entrance, and after resting a 
sh ime, Was accomparied by Belzoni through the 
woterber, which is a@& host als resin, and fal wig 
perambulaton. So much has becn said by ali travehers 
of this pyramid, that | should have wholly passed it 
over, had st not been tor che late discovery of Captain 
Caviyita. “Phe extreme beat of the interior is not t 
be described; and what with climbing, and advancin) 
up the steep pasage, particularly after my previous 
fatigue, |» not recollect ever being so distressed. 

“Tan hap y to have tin my power to vindicate 
the ch thacter of a British officer in the campaign of 
yH01, whe has beeh accused of being the firet detacer 
of the sarcophagus to this pyramid; tar it ts stated 
by Loverner, wuo visited kgypt 100 years before any 
English officer set his foot here, and that it was Cus- 
tomary tor travellers to break off pieces and curry 
chem away. He dis, * the stone, &c. of which it is 
formed is very bard, and very Heal when polished, 
whick induces many fo break of picces to make seals 
of; but ith. guires @ srong orl, aud a good hammer 
to knock of abit.” “The in iviaual ebove alluded to 
was a gallant oflicer of Pigota ders, who ho. been 
loaded woh eo, hets, Goth, Vendal, sacrilegious de- 
stroyer, for busing broke off @ pice of this mou. 
ment, and when | viewed (he tnjury y! feltequaily ready 
to disappreve of Los vielationy but having mel this 
pooage se Paverntcr, {think it right to dy away 4 falec 
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pre viously visited it. 





RUSSIA’ 
an Book, entitled “ Account 
d i'r seat Slave 

Meters. 


it Sic, 


Batret fiom a Gers 
of #e oT ak, & regress, « “ 
} an Mounting or Horn Vase 


fe es 

bus 7. Dediouted to the Emperor Paul 
Pretivacoch 

T js species of casteumeutal mage, not known in 


ey 


ther countyy thea Russia, is of so singulas a 


and as these performers, being merely Russian pea- 
sants, were not acquainted with notes, he specified 
rall the rests by numerical figures which they were 
jto count till they came to a black spot, when they 
were to sound their horn, and continue that sound 
precisely so Jung as was expressed by different 
jmarks which they had to learn, though, as each 
horn could only produce one sound, lines were 
seathaitnanairy. The key note, its name, and to which 
octave it belonged, was written on cach piece. 

Io order to teach them to count the time correctly, 
jhe was obliged to make use of a bell; the clang of 
oe horns being so great as to shake the room, so 

much that no other kind of sound could be heard. 

Tie entire harmouy required twelve French- 
horus, two trumpets, and two common post-horos, 
The first four pieces were in D. thus six French. 
horns were in D, twoin A. two in G. ove in Csharp, 
and one in E, to supply the middle and lowest tone 
which are wanting in the horns in D. 
lustead of kettle-drums, two machines were made 
im the shape of a drum: in each was a cylinder | 
with when turned round struck four bells, tuned | 
vecording to the two chords, D. F sharp, A. D. and! 


| 








A.C sharp, E. A. | 


_ This masic lasted about a year; but it was sub. | 
Ject to the inconvenience of procuring the. perform. | 
ers from different houses, which could not be done! 
at all times, w 

Maresch'was therefore ordered by the Marshall to 

teach the Freuch horn to twelve of his own seoata| 
iu order to have no need of strangers; aud he was 
to enable them to perform in concert within a twelve. 
Hmonth, This appeared next to impossible, because 
on every other instrument the precise place can be 
pointed out, so as to make the tove required, but 
not so on the French-horn and trumpet, so that 
whoever is not already versed in music, as a singer, 
a player on the harpsichord, bass, fiute, or some 
such instrument, cannot in many years become a 
good French-born player, This brought him to 
consider whether something might not be effected 
with their moncvtonous horas.—Hence the first idea 
of the Russian horn-music, 
His scholars had not the least knowledge of mu. 
sic, aud could neither read nur write; but, as the 
ussians have naturally a good musical ear, in a few 
months he taught them to execate with tolerable 
precisivn an casy trio, This music, executed pub. 
iiely, gave such satisfaction, that in 1757, being 
performed at Moscow before the Empress, she gave 
orders that Maresch might take any of the musicians 
from the Imperial chapel to complete his baud. This 
wow became an Imperial Band, and the Empress 
ordered that any of the performers who chose, shuuld 
he taught to play on various instruments at her 
“xpense, 

Iu 1773, this band performed an entire opera at 
Moscow, and in 1775, the opera of Alveste. tu 
1777; it had risen to such a pitch of perfection as 
|| execute with the same precision as any other 
renestia, though with mach greate  efteet, the 
veituresto Henri LV, le Deserteur, la belle Arsenie, 
¢ ‘tubleon narlunt, le Marchand de Smirne, Ze- 
mire et ‘zor, &e. 

Fugues in four parts were Lkewise performed in 
) dae superior manner thau could be done ou any 
wan, asthe low votes were all doubled. A dif 
ulty still remaiued relative to tuning the horns, 
siuch was conquered by Gxing a brass cap with two 

rewe at the end of each horn, sv that by shorten. 

* ov by lengtheaing it, the true tone wight be 
' obtained 
Muresch about this time was attacked by apo- 











| 


and of the use of his right arm;,which at- 
tack he survived till 1794. 
The bora music then devolved to Charles Lad, 
master of the chapel to Count Rasumowski, who 
after bis decease left his whule band to Prince Po- 
temkin. This consisted of six-and-thirty pertormers, 
who accompanied the Prince wherever lie went, as 
his favourite musicians. it has been satd that the 
Count sold his band tu the Prince, for a thousand 
rubles per man [which makes six thousand gutneas ; 
the ruble at par being 3s. 6d.; it is now at 2s. Yd. 
which would be £4951.—) ae 
The Emperor of Germany, Joseph II. in 1787, 
had an interview with the Empress of Russia, 
Cherson, when Prince Potemkin ordered his bana 
tu be placed on an eufinence, where they played a 
masterly fugue, expressly composed by Sarti fur 
the occasion. The Emperor ackuowledged that he 
had never before been so transported with hearing 
music, and that the effect was extraordinary and 
wonderful, ' 
By reason of the sudden death of the Prince 
(who expired on the highway between Peterburg 
and Moscow) this band was separated and dissolved 
At present (1796) there are in Petersburg, besides 
two Imperial bands, nine others: the best.ot which 
is supposed to be that of Count Wadkowskoi, It 
is celebrated not only for the uncommon accuracy 
and neatness with which it performs the most difii- 
cult pieces and in the quickest time, but also for the 
suft and mellow tone of the instruments. The horas 
were made at Moscow, and cost 800 rubles (ut 
3s.6d. is £140.) As almost all these performers 
are good musicians, their avtes are written upon 
one of the five lines with the proper rests, as are 
used for kettledrums, &c. 
The perfect Russian horn-music may be compared 
to that of a great organ, but with the advantage of 
being capahle of increasing or diminishing the tone, 
whereas an organ can merely blow its tone with the 
sume strength, At a distance, the tone of the 
hunting-music assimilates to that of the harmonical 
glasses when near. In calin weather, it may be 
heard four or five wrests distance; and in a still 
night, from an eminence, or by the water-side, even 
as far as seven wrests or a German mile. [That is 
at leust fire English miles every way, or in a circle 
of thirty miles in circumference. Four wrests are 
exactly three English miles. 
We apprehend that no tune can be distinguished 
at sucha great distance, but only occasionully. the 
tone of some of the horus, if the sound be not inter- 
rupted by hitls, buildings, or woods.) 
The effect of this music is to fill the air over a 


; 





very large part of the counfry with its vibrations, 
which fourm sounds extremely pleasant to the ear, 
from their varying softness and loudoess. 

Such an effect can never be obtained from other 
instruments; nothing but wind instrumeats can 
approach tu it; and the size and depth of tone of 
these horns render them superior to all others in the 
open air, and at a great distance. 

Even in a room this music is very agreeable, es- 
pecially in strengthening the bass of symphonies, 
fugues, and chorusses, in pieces composed for the 
purpose, The band is then placed behind the or- 
chestra, and as it is not seen by the audicuce, the 
effect of such a fundamental bass is the more sur- 
prising. It is at present made use of at Petersburg 
in ball-rooms, for minuets, polonezes, and country- 
dances, with the same happy effect. 

The intire hunting-music consists at present of 
54 whole and semi-tones; namely, from A. in the 
double-bass, to the highest D. in the treble. From 
the tenor D. to the highest treble D. ail the horus 
are doubled, which makes the whole number 91, 
for a complete band. But as these instruments are 
not required to sound at the sane time, and then 
only to strengthen a tone, upon which occasion 
they are doubled, it follows that the same number 
of persons is not requisite. Thus many of the treble 
performers take two or even three of the borns. 
For example, be who has the C. horn, bas generally 
that of C, sharp likewise. 

A perfect band does not require more than forty 

persons, Some consist of 35—-30 —25—and even no 
more than 20, but then the pieces must be purposely 
composed for the number of the perfurmers. 
We have been told that the same effect as that 
of the horns, might be produced with common 
French-horus, and a much less number of players, 
which is a mistaken notion, because French-horns 
are communtly iv unison, caunot yield such deep 
tones, nor can their vibrations be similar in effect, 
nor heard ata twentieth part of the distauce. 

The perfection of the present Russian huoting- 
wnasic. consists in the additional number of horns 
employed, making a whole octave more than was 
hefore used, so that not only quartets abd quintets 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Pleyel are played, but also 
concerts of Giornovichi and other celebrated com. 
posers, And likewise in the shakes, which are per- 
formed by two persons lowing in rapid succession 
alternately, and the return made bya third: doubi. 
shakes are also made with the utmost neatuers and 
precision, Wind the bands are at present practising 
treble shakes in 3, 5, and 7, which will complete 
the whole. 

We shall now proceed with some account of the 
bund, and of the iustruments, 

The uniform of the performers is a greeu coat, 
and red waistcoat, with narrow gold Jace: they 
wear cocked guld-laced hats, with a small plume of 
feathers. 

When they perform, they are placed in the form 
of a parallelogram, in four rows, with their faces 
towards the audience, The treble in the first row 
with the smallest horns, increasing from left to 
right, in the second the counter-tevor horns, in the 
third the tenoe harvs; iv these three rows the horns 
are held in the ngit baud; the fourth row consists 
of the bass horns, which, by reason of their length 
and weight, rest upan trestles or stands. 

Each perfapmer bolds in his left hand a small 
book, with the notes he is to sound, aud from which 
he cannot take bis eyes, because his whole attention 
is required in accurately counting the rests, in order 


My 








to souid at the proper time, which is no easy matter 








pexy, which in 1789 deprived bim entirely of hie 


iu quick movements, The chapel master stands 


faciug the treble row, with the partition on a desk 
before bim ; he with a small stick beats not only he 
time, but also every crutchet. 

The double-bass A. is the lowest note or ¢ 


Cepes 
tone, and longest horn: we 


Its length in English measure. Netherdiam. U ; 
ce Steet sinches 9 inches ifr ten 
Tenor D.......... 3. OO 4 O.8 lines 
Counter tenor d 1 34 24 0.7 
Treble..........d 0 7 18lines 0.6 
HighesttrebledO 5 1 0.54 


The intermediate tones vary in the length, &¢, o 


‘the horns, frum 5 iaches to 2, but they must all, 


tuned with the machine which makes a further 4), 
teration in the measures. ; 

The long horns have a leather thong, by whic, 
the musicians may carry them vn their shouldey, 

To the highest treble, D sharp and E have bee, 
added, but are esteemed superfluous, especially y 
they are sounded with great difficulty: fur this re. 
sun it is not always practicable to place the per. 
formers according to their size. “Boys are general 
placed in the first row, if they are able tu blow ti, 
notes loudly and in tune. 

The horus are made in the shape of a parabola, of 
thin brass on fatten, Some have been wade ¢ 
wood shaped like a nine-pin, lackered in the insid 
and the outside covered with leather Pke a nt 
These were formed exactly in tune, with iuconceiy, 
ble trouble; and have been used to accompany. ch. 
rionets, bassoons, and Freach-horns, to the tone 
which instrument, that of these wooden horus agi, 
milates more than that of the brazeu’horns, 

The small end of all the horns a bent nearly at, 
right-angle. The mouthpiece is much bike thatof, 
trumpet, but not s0 wassive, being uo thicker thay 
the back of a table-kuife for the large horns, anj 
tor the smaller proportionally thinver, ; 

Two experiments bave been made to perform plan, 
The first was by iieans of a large hollow cubic 
wooden chest, in which circular holes were made 
equal to the number of horns, and of a size barely 
to admit their lower extremity. The performes 
stood round this chest, each with his horn opposite 
to its proper hole, in which they were all thyus, 
when ptano was required. The vibration was uot 
entirely prevented, as the lid of the chest opened 
in the middle in ‘two parts or dours, on hinges at 
the sides, and were left lying loosely shut. | This 
had a very fine effect at-a distance. 

The second was by the Chamberlain Wadkowski, 
who placed his whole band in a small room with the 
door shut, and the sound passed through two round 
holes of about six inches in diameter, made in th 
wall: this kind of mute, however, weakened the 
tones so much that many of them were lost, or not 
heard io the other apartments. Neither of then 
are much used at present, 
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EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY. 


—_——— 
(From a Jamaica Paper,) 
—>—— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

$1R,—The decease of that extraordinary man, gen 
rally called Old Hope, having been respectably me 
tioned in the Chronicle of this day, with a brief outline 
of his history and character, wiil no doubt renew tht 
curiosity, which long familiarity with the object hal 
rendered almost torpid; but asso wonderful an instance 
of longevity certainly deserves more particular notice, 
I shall endeavour, as far as I am able, to supply what 
may be deficient, through the medium of your valuable 
paper. 

oger Hope Elletson died at the Hope estate o 
Monday, the 31st of May, aged upwards of 140 year, 

His age cannot be positively proved by any writtea 
document or record, and must therefore be inferred 
from his own account of himself, combined with whit 
collateral testimony may be collected, and the circum 
stances connected with them. His own accuunt i, 
that he was born at Merryman’s Hill, an old suga 
estate, in St. Andrews, and was a father at the time df 
the great earthqnake in 1622, which destroyed Por 
Royal; that he was at home when that event took plat 
and perfectly remembered the violence of the shock, 
far exceeding any he had felt since. ‘Ihe particularsd 
the immediate consequences, resulting from that drei 
fal convulsion of nature, had faded from his memory, 
hut the general scene of desolation and distress he ver 
well remembered. Being asked about two years sine, 
if he recollected any thing remarkable to have happened 
a short time either before or after the great earthquakt, 
he replied “ Yes; a great storm, and an atremypt of th 
French to land on the island;” but he could notte 
which event preceded the other. ‘The first was it 
1689, and the second in 1694; and it is by no mei 
strange that he could not recollect these circumstand 
so correctly as the earthquake ; because the predom 
nating magnitude of that event, its dreacful violent, 
and shocking consequences, must naturally have mit 
a deeper impression on his mind. He could ng 
how long it was since he had done any work, but the 
it was a great many years: that he had never bet 
sick, and had never drank rum, nor any ardent spitt, 
in the whole couse of his life: that, from first toJs, 
he had always good masters and good overseers, 
whom he had often received great kindness, and tht 
he did not remember ever to.have been treated wit 
harshness or severicy. 

Mr. Long, in his history of Jamaica, (vol. 1.0 $ 
c. 2.8. 2) speaking of the healthiness of the climate 
and the consequent longevity of its inhabitants, § 
“T can remember three white inhabitants, 
whom exceeded 100 years; I know others now livia 
beyond ninety ; and, about five years ayo, I convert 
with a negro man, who rc membered perfectly well 
great earthquake which destroyed Port-Royal in 169%; 
and by his account, he could not have been much unt 
eighteen or twenty when that event bappencd, 224 
persons were not, as in Northern countries, decrep 
or bed-ridden, but lively, and able to stir about, 
appetites good, and th ir faculties moderately 
It isto be regretted that no mention is made of 
the estate to which this ald man belonged ; but 
Long resided many years on the island, from the 
ness and minoteness of his descriptions must have > 
in every parish, and hayg been acquainted with 
thing thing remarkable in every part of it, and, if 
had ever met with more thut one person who reme 
bered the great earthquake, and was grown up te™ 
hood at the time, he doybtless would have said se: 
his nentioning ope only, as an extraordinary insti 
renders it very probable that Old Hope was the 
he conversed with} especially when we ; 
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’s book was published in 1774,. and that his 
with the old man was: five years at least | 
which brings it to 1769, 77 years after the 
hquake,to which, if we add 18 years, his supposed 


Mr. Long 
conversation 
pefore that, 


po arthe time, it makes bim to have teen 95 years old; 
age’ 


id 50 years that have elapsed since, and it amounts to 
=_-;bout the age that he professed himself to be. 
other species of evidence, that possesses great 

‘ht, isthe testimony of the other negroes on the 
— estate. All the oldest of chem living, as well as 
verti that are dead, have concurred ia declaring that, 
from their earlies® recollections, Old Hope appeared to 
hem nearly as old then as he has done ever since ; and 
roe they have been able to observe but little difference 
‘ his appearance from their first knowledge of him to 
- last. Toney, an intelligent negro, who died im 
‘pei last, aad who could not be less than 80 years old 

, he had been coachman to Roger Elletson, when he 
“ Lieutenant-Governor), used always te say that 
ald Dick (as he was then called) was as old again as 

igself: and when Admiral Douglas first visited the 
estate, before he had heard of so old a man being in 
existence, on his return, an apparenily very old watch- 
man, stationed at the gate to open and shut it, being, 
from great feebleness, very tedious in the performance 
of his duty, induced the Admiral to ask him how ok 
he was? Old enough, Massa; but dere another man 
here as old again as I am.” This made the Admiral 
turn back again ; and, from that time till his removal 
from this station, Old Hope was a favourite object. of 
his liberality and benevolence. . 

Old Hope must have been a strong man, of full six 
feet in height, and no doubt of great vigour and acti- 
vity; for if, not twelve months ago, he could walk 
from the Hope estate to town, and back again the same 
day, of how much greater exertion must he have been 
capable in his prime ?—-Many years ago he lost the sight 
of his right eye, by being too near the blasting of a rock 
with gun- powder, but he could sce perfectly well with 
the other ; his other senses were very good, as wellas 
his mental faculties. He had some teeth remaining ; he 
had some grey hairs, but so few, that at a little dis- 
tance it could scarcely be petceived he;had any.’ His 
head was well covered, without baldness:in any. part. 
He did not stoop more than, nor so much as, many 
men not half his age; and iu October, 1817, when his 
portrait was painted, he used to walk to town with 
ewe, whenever he was required to sit:—He would 
then drink some wine sangaree to recruit himself, but 
never more than was requisite to quench his thrist ; and 
would generally leave some in the glass for his grand- 
gon, He sat very patiently, and was much pleased to 
observe the progress of the: portrait; and was highly 
gratified with the idea of the Admiral’s taking it home 
and showing it tothe King and the Nobility of Eng- 
land. Neither his father nor mother were uocommon- 
ly old. He had t@o brothers, Tom and Cambridge, 
long since dead ; and there is a woman, now living on 
the estate; named Sinee, who says she is his sister ; but 
as, from her own account of the age of her last child, 
she cannot be more than between eighty and ninety at 
farthest, it is impossible she can be his sister. The 
only survivor derived from him is his grandson Rich- 
ard, a boy about twelve years old, who constantly at- 
tended him. Young Richard is the son of Quashie, 
now living on the estate, who married OLp Hore’s 
youngest daughter, and orly remaining child. She 
died in 1813, of a consumption, aged about forty-five 
years; 80 that he must have been ear a hundred years 
old when he became her father; and it reflects the 
highest credit to the old man’s feelings, to know that 
he attended and nursed her with the tenderest care, 
and most unremitting attention, during a lingering ill- 
ness, 

Atlast, his Own time drew nigh. About the be- 
ginning of this year, he was attacked w:th a slow in- 
termittent fever, which undermined his» remaining 
strength ; and although he in a great degree recovered, 
yet it was with much difficulty that he a few times af- || 
terwards walked to town; but could not walk back 
again without, at least, a day’s intermediate rest. Per- 
ceiving himself to get weaker and weaker, and being 
conscious that he could not exist much longer, he grew 
very desirous to be baptized, or, as he called it, to be 
made a Christian of; and, in compliance with his 
earnest Wishes, was sent to the church at St. Andrew’s 
and was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Campbell, on the 
lth of April, being Easter Sunday, by the name of 
Rocer Hove Evterson. After his baptism, I have 
not heard that he ever left the estate: he continued to 
decline by imperceptible gradations, without any bo- 
dily pain or mental unezsiness, until Whit Monday, the 
Sist ot May, whenfhe quietly expiredat aboutthreein the 
afternvon, Those who constantly attended him say, 
that for some time previous to his decease, he was fre- 
aint very earuest in prayer; but they could seldum 

istinctly hear what he said. Let us hope, though he 

did not formally enter within the pale of Christianity 
until the eleventh hour, that the general harmless tenor 
of his life, and the humble resignation of his death, 
will gain him a reception in those regions, where there 
is neither ignorance, nor pain, nor guilt, nor sorrow. 

Ithas been remarked, that out of the many instances 
Of longevity which have been recorded, by far the 
el number have been peasants, living in high, 

ealthy parts of the country, employed in rustic la- 


‘body politic. 





bour, temperate and simple in their diet, habitually 
quiet, gentle, and cheerful. Large cities, populous 
manufacturing towns, and sea-ports, are far from 
tg conducive to long life. ‘The luxuries, the intem- 
Perance, the habits of Gissipation, the irregularizies, 
and vices they engender, have almice: an inevitable ten- 
ng to enervate the body and perturb the mind,— 
Nor have any extraordinary instances of longevity been || 
found among licerary aad scientfic men. ‘their pro- | 
found studies generate such sedentary habits, that they | 
very seldom take sufficient exercise with continued re- | 
gularity; and cheir mental energies, being so often | 
Strained tothe utmost, have a natural tendency to im- 
pair che functions of the body. Sir Isaac Newton is a| 
fmarkable instance of a corporeal frame that might | 
have lasted much longer than it did. He lived to be | 
\pwards of eighty, and never lost a tooth nor wore | 
Spectacles ; ead if be had not, like the astronomer in 
‘assclas, ¢ drawn out his soul in endless calculations,” 
his bodily frame might, with proper matiagement, have 
Much exceeded an hundred years. 
June 4, 1819. 
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The long-pending and important insurance cause, | 
Andrews v Peelc, in the case of the ship Emilie, from. | 
oan ¥ Gibraltar, “og ogres in = — oe 
a the 23th of September was on nealay de- |! 
tided in the Court of Common Pleas, in favour of the | 
sured, || 
| 


th, Liberal and the Biblio- || 
‘que Historique have been tried for havi published | 
Writings, alleged to be seditious, against the Swiss guard | 

the juries resumed | 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





POPULATION. 
—_> 


TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


- $1R,—Tndispensible avocations have hitherto pre- 
vented me from availing myself of the facilities for 
disseminating what I consider important political 
truths, so obligingly furaished in the Kaleidoscope. 
In continuing my observations on the Malthusiau 
doctrines, | wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
my object is merely to bring into notice, among all 
classes of the community, some of those tenets of 
pailusophers, which possess the greatest influence in 
regulatiug human conduct. If the importance and 
value of every art and science are to be estimated 
entirely from their utility, it is but fitting to try 
every new speculation by the same staadard; and it 
is to this standard that Mr. Malthus makes his con- 
fident appeal. Nor will he be considered as mista- 
ken in the opinions he has formed, by those persons 
who are capable of distinguishing the abstract and 
generalized doctrines of political economy, from the 
creed of a party , or the declamatory nonseuse of a 
pot- house. 

OF the many objections which have been urged to 
these doctrines, none seems to be so geuerally accep- 
iuble, as that, which for distinction sake T shall call 
the political objection, “If (say the objectors) so 
great a portion of the misery of mankind is caused 
by a law of nature, or rather by mankind themselves 
when acting according tu this law of nature, then a 
much less portion of that misery than is commouly 
supposed, must have its origin in the oppression of 
government. And what a triumph must it be to the 
supporters of arbitrary power and imperial injustice, 
to have the odium, which has so long attached to them, 
removed and transferred to the sufferers themselves. 
How thust they éxult, in having at length found a 
champion able and willing to ward off from them 
the arrow of popular indignation, aud to silence the 
elamours of disaffection! For should there occur 
hereafter any general distress, it will be abundantly 
easy for the ministers of the day, to impute to the 
dreadful law of population, all those evils, of which 
their opponents would willingly prove them to be 
the authors. It will be said to the suffering and ex. 
asperated populace, “cease your impertinent invec- 
tives—are we able to régulate the winds and the sea. 
sohs, or can we give'to the earth an additional fer- 
tility ? it is the will'of heaven that you should suf- 
fer—submit, therefore, to your fate with resignation 
and magnanimity.”. Such is the use which the ob 
jectors suppose may be made, if that law of popu- 
lation, by which it is ordained that there should be a 
tendency in the human race to increase in a quicker 
progression than food, and because the statement of 
this law may be thus abused to serve the purposes 
of despots, it is coacluded that no such ldw exists. 
excellent logicians! who can thus get rid of the 
trws of nature, whenever these laws appear incon- 
venient to yourselves, and that by so easy a process 
asa simple negation. O ye thunderers uf philoso- 
phy! by whose fiat Providence is to be reguiated— 
who say thus shall our globe be constituted, aud so 
it is constituted ; whose plan it is to command not 
to investigate nature, will ye not take time to reflect, 
that of so great a crowd of miscries, some must arise 
from circumstances over which government has no 
controul—-from the folly and extravagance of indi- 


ividdals, as well as from the corrupt state of the 


At least, shew that we mistake the 
law of increase, before you veuture to heap on us 
your reproaches, lest possibsy you may be found op- 
posing the ordinance of’heaveu, whilst you fancy 
yourselves the friends of humanity. 

Supposing it then to be true, that the Malthusian 
system furnishes a ready subterfuge for tyranny and 


oppression, this circumstance would not of itself. be. 


conclusive against the system. Other truths as well 
as this have been perverted to the self same purposes : 
the doctrine of au overruling Providence has given 
birth to the absurdity of the divine right of kings— 
shall we then reject that doctrine because it has been 
thus profaned? \A belief in philosophical necessity 
has led the Mahemetaa to neglect the usual precau- 
tions against disease; shall we then abandon that 
belief, because we. choose to employ the art of the 
physician? fugleed what graxd truth is there which 
has not been adduced in tae support of error: and 
must we on that account Le come universal sceptics ? 
Let us rather separate the chaff from the wheat, than 
conngn both to destruction. Those miseries which 
are really and boua fida the cousequences of taxa 
tion and oppression, may be justly laid to the charge 
of the government; and-if,.in such a case, the go- 
vernment choose to make use of the Malthasian 
principles as a convenient screen, they are only 
adding falsehood t» injustice. To them, therefore, 
and not to those principles, should be attached all 
the odium. But there are miseries which do not 


|| avise from the misconduct of ages and if the 
people in their turn choose to me ¢alumuiators, 


they also commit an act of injustice. For some of 
these miseries the Malthusian system sufficiently ac. 
counts, by referring them to those prolific sources of 
unhappiness, human weakness and inunorality, Ut 
shews that on account of the strength of our pas- 
sions, and the weakness of our reason, we are tuo apt 
tu act impradently, and thus to increase at once our 
own and the general misery. But whilst it points 
out these as certain causes of unhappiness, it does 
not in the least iuterfeve with the disputes that are 
meessantly carried on between kings and their sub- 
jects. 

For my own part, f am convinced that a general 
reception of Mr. Malthus’ principles, would tend 
much to benefit the cause of hberty, If ever the 
bulk of the people should become Malthusians, they 
would be able to distinguish the misery caused by bad 
government, from that which usually occurs when 
the population begins to press on the means of sub- 
sistence. After this distinction had been fairly made, 
the inveetives against ministers would be more efti- 
cient, because more just. There is in fact not a 
more certain method of rendering our rulers inatten- 
hive to our complaints, then a habit of complaining 
without knowiug why, end of imputing to them faults 
with which they are not justly chargeable. And 


—s— 








ven just complaints when uttered with the toae of | 
iquerulousness ate but little attended to by society-| 
it would be much more favourable to the cause of 
\L.berty, because more likely to engage the sympathy | 
jof our fellow-subjects, to substantiate one valid ac- | 


cusation against ministers, than to utter a thousand |} 


idle reproaches without proof. All men uvaturally | 
side with the weak and oppressed; but thea they 
ee be convinced that oppression really exists be- | 
'fure they will interfere to remove it: and this con-; 
viction must be produced by some other modes of | 
argumentation thau strong invective, or virulent} 
calumny. 

In what IT have written, I hope it will be observed, 
that [have not restricted the application of the argu 
went to any oue nation, or interfered in the political 
disputes of the day. Indeed, the whole system of 
Malthus is general in its application—having refer. 
ence to all governments, aud to all nations, 1 con- 
sider it, therefore, as not the least injustice which he 
has suffered, that he has been branded as a violent 
political partisan, employed by government for the 
basest of purposes. 

1 am, respecifolly yours, 
A MALTHUSIAN., 








Law Intelligence. 





GENERAL SARRAZIN. 





The following copious Report of a singular trial of 
this celebrated individual, is copied from the French 
Papers. The Editor of the Zimes has the following 
jcomment on the subject, which seems to throw some 
jlight upon the flights unbecoming of the General in 
|Court :— 

* The General,” says the Times, “ was many years 
a correspondent of this Journal, and an able one. 
Proofs, however, of an unsettled intellect, are said to 
have appeared for some time in his conversation and 
daily conduct; for which conduct indeed, as it stands 
recorded on his trial, such a misfortune must be con- 
sidered the best and only excuse. The sentence upon 
the General is by no means lenient.” 


PARTICULARS, 
COURT OF ASSIZE—=TRIAL OF GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

The Court was crowded yesterday by a great multi- 
tude, desirous to hear the trial of General Sarrazin 
for bigamy. 

Miss Georgiana Hutchinson, the General's second 
wife, was seated with several other Jadies, A pretty 
temale child, between six and seven years of age, the 
fruit of her union with General Sarrazin, sat on her 
knee. 

The General was brought into the Court by a party 
of gendarmes. _ He is about forty-five years of age, 
gray-haired, and wears long whiskers, which covet a 
considerable part of his face. In answer to the usual 
questions, he stated himself to be named Jean Sarra- 
zin, born and domiciled at St. Silvestre, in the de- 
partment of Lot and Garonne. He had at first been 
1 professor in the Royal College of Sorreze. He had 
been twenty-five years a general officer, and complained 
of having been Sorted of his rank by the Duke of 
Feltre in 1814. He added, “ You see | come here in 
my uniform as Mareschal de Camp, but from respect to 
his Mujesty’s decision I do not wear either epau ets or 
decoration, though by the Charter I am entitled to my 
rank and the decoration of the Legion of Honour.” 

The indictment containing the dates of the three 
marriages, &c. having been read by the clerk, General 
Sarrazin rose, and with great vehemence stated some 
objections to its relevancy. Among other things, he 
urged, that Miss Hutchinson, being a foreigner, was 
by law required to give security, judicatum salut, for 
the expenses, &c. which were estimated at 600,000 
francs; that his outlawry, which took:place in 1815, 





‘| tive years after the judgment for concumacy, dissolved 


every anterior marriage ; and that his union contracted 
in Franee with Mademoiselle Delard, after permission 
obtained from che Minister of War, was now the only 
legal marriage. 

M. Coffinieres, counsel for Miss Hutchinson, replied 
to these objections, Several other exceptions were 
afterwards taken by General Sarrazin, but wat were 
all set aside by the Court, and it was ordered that the 
trial do proceed, 

General Sarrazin rose again, and moved that the 
Duke de la Chatre, the Duke of Dalmatia, the Duke 
of Tarentum, and the present Minister of War should 
be cited as witnesses to explain what his political situ- 
ation was at the cime of his pretended marriage in 
England: but after some observations from the Advo- 
cate-General and the President, he withdrew this 
motion. 

President. You have had children by Mademoiselle 
Schwartz, your first wile ? 

Sarrazin.—She had a child at Brest, but that was 
while I was absent 18 months. 

President.—You have already admitted that you 
have had children both by Mademoiselle Schwartz 
ind Miss Hutchinson. , 

Sarrazin.—By Schwartz, perhaps, but never by 
Hutchinson. 

President-—Your contract with Mademoiselle 
schwartz was executed, for she obtained judgment 
against you, and recovered her dowry. 

Sarrazin.—That was only because | did net like to 
have any thing to do with the law. 

President.-In England you abjured the Catholic 
religion, and embraced the Protestant. 

Sarrazin.—Mr. President, this hae nothing to do 
with the charge of bigamy. I require that you desist 
trom bringing forward that accusation, 

President.—It is y to establish all the facts 
connected with your marriage in England. You ad- 
mit in your letter to the Chancellor, that you attended 
the conferences of Protestant ministers. 

Sarsazin.—That was only for amusement, It was 
better to go to church than imitate ocher foreigners in 





of prostitution. 
expression | 
resident.—You must preserve decorum. 
Sarrazin.—I have always respected morality, and 
conducted myself with decorum. Here is the certifi 


ronne, which declares, that for several years | have 
fulfilled all the dyties of a good Catholic. I have to 
add, that all the department is filled with affliction on 
account of the unjust proceedings against me. The 
true motive of ali chese persecutions is, the jealousy 
which my political writings have excited, 

President.—But the fact is, that you did contract 
marriage with Miss Hutchinsun, 





|married ; that 
\ported only by the shadow of a certificate, 


England, who oon gaming-houses and places || 
[Here he made use of an indecorous |) 


cate of my curate in the department of Lot and Ga-|| 















Sarrazin.— acknowledg* to have appeared belure a 
clergyman, but a masqui rade is nota marriage, 

Presidvat.<—Miss Hutchinson bere a child to you on 
}the bath of March, 1814. 
| If that was se, | should be glad to know why it 
{Was not baptized until 20 months after ? 

Here the President ordered the following passage of 
1 letter from him to Miss Hutchinson, written after 
they had separated, dated July 28, 1812, to be read: 
} “My dear Georgiana, return to your husband, 
}Remember the three months which preceded our 
jmarriage. ‘Uhink of the sacred engagements which 
jwe have contracted. If you do not yield te your duty 
jand the request of your husband, your mother’s male- 
jdiction, the hatred of Lady B, and the contempt of 
pall the good, will be the precursors of the terrible 
| Vengeance with which Heaven sooner or later punishes 
| perjuries.” 
| He wrote to Lady Besborough, who was the me- 
|dium of the correspondence between the husband and 
| Wife :=—"* Asto the legitimacy of her marrtage, which 
she seems now to doubt. . . . « « Itis cingular 
that she should trouble herself about a matter which is 
quite settled. Georgiana is my legitimate wife. Every 
doubt on that subject is unjust to me and out of season.” 

In another letter dated the @ist July, 1815, he says 
— ‘IT wish to know her residence, that | may take the 
child with which she is pregnant, as soon as she is 
lelivered.” 

Writing on the 23d of July to Georgiana, he says— 
* Recollect that you carry with you a precious pledge 
of our love.” 

Relative to the fact of his desertion, the President 
read the following passage, of a letter written on the 
25th July, 1815 :—* My desertion has been useful to 
he English Government, as the plans with which | 
supplied it, have secured for me several honourable 
distinctions—among others, that of dining with all 
the Lords of the Admiralty on the ed August, 1810, 
tor the purpose of being thanked for the plin which I 
furnished for an attack on the Isle of France, which 
perfectly succeeded. 1 likewise supplied the plan fol- 
lowed by the Russians in 1812, for the destruction of 
Bonaparte's army.” 

Sarrazin.—M. President, 1 was bérn a Gascon. 
With regard to Miss Hutchinson, she had conducted 
herfelf in an infamous manner. I paid 300 francs for 
her debts. I decked her out in new clothes; and one 
day she took the opportunity of robbing me of all my 
property, even to my shirts and handkerchiefs, ‘That 
girl has cost me more than 40,000 francs, which is 
paying dear enough for a tew moments of pleasure, 1 
was brought up ia the country; you will, therefore, 
excuse my frankness. We had only lived together 
two or three months, when, yielding to bad counsels, 
she all at once resolved on leaving me. We had dined 
at home with her mother. I left them in good humour 
to procure tickets for the play. Miss Hutchinson said 
at my departure, in a sweet tone, “ Your health, - 
dear; I returned, but found the bouse plundered, 
In my resentment, I resolved to take vengeance on 
her, but [ thought it necessary to disguise my inten- 
tion; 1 therefore wrote her the gallant letters which 
have been read. My design was to draw her inte the 
|snare; if she had returned, I would have put a cord 
jabout her neck, and, after the Eaglish fashion, would 
lhave sold her like a cow in Smithtield. ‘hus it would 
have happened that at the end of 24 hours, | should 
have been finally delivered from her. (Here a mové- 
ment of horror pervaded the audience.) 

President. We have among the documents a letter 
of your first wife, Mademoiseile Schwartz, in w 
she says, thac * the sun of the West Indies had melted 
your brain..” She may be in the right. 

A Ferrmnnenning I request the President to ask the 
| prisoner, in virtue of what authority could he sell his 
wife? If he appeals to the customs of England, he 
was then the husband of Miss Hutchinson, 

Sarrazin.—I was her husband, according to the laws 
of the —s but this was only a piece of pleasaniry. 
Ie was then that | wreye to Lady Besborough that I 
had given up to the English all the plansof France. | 
was born oa the banks of the Garonne, my gasconades 
may therefore be excused. 

Miss Hutchinson was then introduced; she wore g 
|long veil. She stated that she was only 2) years of age. 
Che President asked her what was her reason 
leaving her husband in the 7th month of their marriage, 
She replied, that she left him because she had discovered 
that his hand had previously been given to another. 
Sarrazin —This is talse. Never did she hear of Mae 
demoiselle Schwartz. There is the letter of 
which she wrote to me, after robbing me of my p 


perty. 
The letter consists of six pages, and the wing 
phrases are extracted from it; “ How is it for 
4 criminal like me to appear in your presence. It is 
only by acknowledging my wickedness and 

myself at your feet, that I can ask 

Besborough has communicated to me the manner in 
wench, you spoke of my conduct with Captain Wil- 
jams, 

It was expected that the disclosures made by Genes 
ral Sarrazin and his English wife would be very inte 
resting, Lut he abruptly terminated after reading chis 
letter, which she neither disavowed nor acknowledged 
She returned to her place, without any further quese 
tion being put to her, —~ 

‘Two or three witnesses were then examimened om 
very unimportant points, 

Miss Hutchinson's counsel defended the motives of 
his client, in bringing the action, 

The Advocate-general addresse@ the Court, deye- 
loped all the facts of the charge, replied to the justi 
fication oflered by the prisoner, and concluded by ine 
voking upon him all the severity of the law, 

‘The sitting was suspended from five in the evenin 
until seven. On the meeting of the Court, the Gener 
aud -his counsel were heard. ‘The latter said that it 








was = a shadow of marriage which was cootracted 
t 


‘with Mise Schwatz; that the General was then en- 
| gaged in a canapaigs, and bad not time to get seriously 
s shadow of a marriage was wis 
|regard to the second marriage, he contended that ic 
aos not be contracted, as the General was then sivilly 

The General himself, holding ja bis band @ large 
|mass of papers, began by complaining of the animosix 
of his powerful persecutor, who pad instituted t 
proceeding. He gave long details of his poljrical con- 
duct in France and Englsyd, and ended by declaring 
that there was no inte marplage between hitn 
and the two ladjes in question, Schwatz gnd Hute 
_chineon, and chag his last marriage was the uly yalig 
lune, 

The President Bre ary oy ng of the 

; and, in an address to the Jury, summer 

lanes,” raat 


nee, At halt-past ten, the e retired to 
t with » verdict afer 





berate, and at midnight 
Guill iy . * 
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“ young-eyed Maxsacre.” 
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After hearing the verdict without emotion, General 
Sarrazim to make an observation on the appli 
cation of the punishment. He contended, contrary 
to the drecree of the Court of Cassation, that the fact 

wed by the Jury was not punishable under the 
penal code, because the marriage was contracted with 
a foreigner in a foreign country. 

At @ quarter-past twelve o'clock, the Court pro- | 
nounced judgment, sentencing him to ten years of 
forced | r, to the pillory, and to the payment of 
40,000 francs of damages to Miss Hutchinson. 

General Sarrazin smiled, and said in retiring,“ From 
a land General, you have converte® me into a General 
of the Gallies. [ thank you, M. President and gentle- 

ment of the Jury, The department of the Lot and 
and Garrunne will be grateful for your impartiality. 


he Paturalist’s Diary, — 


FOR AUGUST. 








The cighth was August, being rich array'd 

In guoteont all of gold downe to the ground : 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely mayd 

Forth by the lilly hand, the which was crown'd 

With eares of corne, and full her hand was found. 

That was the righteous virgin, which of old 

Liv'd here on earth, and = | made abound ; 

But after wrong was lov'd, and justice solde, 
She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heaven extol'd. 

SPENSER. 

Admire the deep beauty of this allegorical picture. 
Spenser takes advautage of the sigu of the Zodiac, 
the Virgin, to convert ber into Astreas, the goddess 
of justice, who secms to return to carth awhile, when 
the exuberance of the scasou presents cnough fur 
all 

August is so named from Augustus, a clever man 
of the world, who, partly by chance, and partly by 
foolish political hopelessness, was allowed tu become 
master of it. The Romans originally called July 
and August Quintilis and Sextilis, or fifth and sixth 
months, dating from the old yearly commencement 
of March ; September, October, November and De- 
cember, meant the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
months, accordingly. It is lucky that Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, did not take a fancy 
for christening these, fur, in modern times, opinion 
came up to contest the government of the world 
with mere power, and there was an end of such ani- 
versal dictation ; otherwise we might have had to 
talk of delightful bowers in Tnquisition month, or 
have written vernal odes on the re-appearance of 


This is the month of harvest. The crops usually 
begin with vye and oats, proceed with wheat, and 
finish with peas and beans Harvest-home is still 
the greatest rural holiday in England, because it 
concludes at ouce the most laborious and most ta. 
erative of the farmer's employments, and unites re. 

ssc and profit. Thank heaven there are, and must 
* seasons of sume repose in agricultural employ- 
ments, or the countryman would work with as un- 
ceasing a maduess, and contrive to be almost as 
diseased and unhealthy as the citizea. But bere 
again, and for the reasons already mentioned, our 
holiday-making is not what it was, Our ancestors 








used to burst into an enthusiasm of joy at the end of 
harvest, and appear even to have miugled their pre. || 
vious labour with considerable merry-making, in 1 
which they imitated the equality of the earlicr ages. | 
They crowned the wheat-sheaves with flowers, they | 
sung, they shouted, they danced, they invited each || 
other, or met to feast, as at Christmas, in the halls of || 
rich houses ; and what was # very amiable custom, | 
and wise beyond the commoner wisdum that may 
secth to lie on the top of it, every one that bad been 
concerned, man, woman, avd child, received a little 
present—ribbons, laces, or sweeimeats, 

The number of flowers is vow sensibly dimiuished., 
Those that dower newly are nigella, zinnias, polyan- 
thases, love-apples, mignonette, capsicums, Michael 
mas daisies, auriculus, asters or stars, and China 
asters, The additional trees and shrubs io flower 
are the tamarisk, altheas, Venetian sumach, pomegra 
nates, the beautiful passion-flower, the trampet Dow 
er, and the Virgin's bower or clematis, which is BUX h| 
a quick and handsome climber, But the quantity of 
fruit is considerably multiplied 5 especially that of 

nears, peaches, apricots, and grapes, And it tue, 
fittte delicate wild flowers have at last’ withdrawn! 
from the hot sun, the wastes, marshes, and woods are! 
dressed in the luxuriant attire of feras and heaths, | 
with all their varieties of green, purple, aud 
gold. A picee of waste land, especially where! 
the ground is broke up into little inequalities, as, 
Hampstead. heath, for instance, is now a most bright) 
as well as pictaresque object ; all the ground, which} 
is in light, giving the sun, as it were, gold for gold | 
Miguovette, intended to flower in winter, should now) 
be planted in pots, and have the benefit of a warm! 
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Now he maddens as the lion 
Raging thro’ the desert grove ; 
Now with desp’rate oath he pledges 





CALEDONIA, 
A Song, by James Hogg. 
bee 


Caledonia! thou land of the mountain and rock ; 
Of the ocean, the mist, afid the wind ; 
Thou land of the torrent, the pine, and the oak, 


0 


f the roe-buck, the hart, and the hind. 


Tho’ bleak thy dun islands appear ; 


That roam on those mountains so drear. 
A foe from abroad, or a tyrant at home, 


Cc 


ould never thy ardour restrain ! 


The invincible bands of Imperial Rome, 
Assay’d thy proud spirit in vain. 
Firm seat of religion, of valour, of truth, 


of 
The 


enius unshackled and free ; 


My lov'd Caledonia, for thee. 


Sweet land of the bay and the wild winding deeps ; 
There loneliness slumbers at even ; 
While far in the deep, mid the blue water sleeps 
A calm little motionless heaven. : 
Thou land of the valley, the moor, and the hill ; 
Of the storm and the proud rolling wave ; 
Yes, thou art the land of fair liberty still, 
And the land of my forefather’s grave ! 


| Tho’ bare are thy cliffs, and tho’ barren thy glens ; 


' Yet kind are the hearts and undaunted.the clans, 


uses nave left all the vales of the south, 


Zaida’s beauties, Zaida’s love. 
Mchmed-Bey the offer seizes, 
Triumph glistens mn his eyes: 
Ah! rash youth, that thou had’st never 
Dar'd to risk so fair a prize! 


For impending ruin threatens 
To devote thiy hapless love :— 
But! what piercing accents issue 
From the lattic’d height above ? 


’ Tis the beauteons Zaida crying 
Half distracted—** Oh! my life, 
To thy foe concede thy castle, 
And from death preserve thy wife.” 

















Biographical Motices. 


GENERAL HORE. 


? << 





Of General Hore, who surprised Sir Gregor Mac- 
Gregor, and recaptured Porto-Bello, a Dublin morn- 
ing paper gives the following account :— 

“¢ Major-General Hore was born in Dublin, His 
education was limited, but it has been since consi- 
derably improved by his own talents and application 
His education was not a military one; his parents 








SELECT BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 


were of the Roman Catholic profession, and he was 
intended by them forthe church. His prepossession 
for a military life, however, prevailed on them ‘tv 
permit bim tu enter the British service, which he did 





CONTINUATION OF GAME IV. IN OUR LAST. 


¢% On reference to the work of Giambatista Lolli, we 
find that there are two methods of playing the Game, 
(No. 4.) one of which we only gave in our last publi- 
cation. The other method is the more ingenious of 
the two—-because the White undertakes to give check- 
mate in THREE moves, with the condition that he 
shall move each of his pieces once ; whereas in the 
solntion given last week, one of the Castles was moved 


* Ludimus effigicm belli” .......+000.VIDAs 


—— 


—>— 


twice, and the other mever touched. 
_— - 
SOLUTION. 
WHITE, BLACK. 


¢+ The game we have selected for the present week is 


Castle .... 3—4 
King...... 3—6 
Castle .... 5—8-{- Marte. 








GAME V. 
—<—>_— 


introduced by the following anecdote. 


ts 


the 


opponent. He who played the White was the ruined 
my ; and, made desperate by his loss, offered his fa- 
vourite wife as his last stake. The 
until he would have been check- 

|| next move. The lady, who had observed the game 


Two Persians had engaged in such deep ic Ra 


whole fortune of one of them was ga 


from a window above, cried 


out to her husband, in a 
voice of despair, to sacrifice pe and save his 
wife.” e 


——~ 


King ....4—8 
King .... 3—8 


ame is carried on 
by his adversary’s 


as an Ensign shortly before the Peninsular war. 
He was present at all the great actions in Spain. 
At Salamanca he was a Captain. On the Duke of 
Wellington being appuinted Commander.in-Chief of 
the Spanish army, several Byitish officers were pro- 
moted to the command of newly-raised Spanish bat- 
talions, when General Hore was appointed to one 
of these situations, He was present in the Spanish 
army in Vittoria—the different actions in the Pyren- 
nees, and at the final battle of Toulouse. About two 
years since be was ordered to America. He is about 
35 years of age, 

“ Major-General Hore is of short stature, and ra- 
ther mean in appearance, His countenance betrays 
deep thought aud a daring spirit, and his eyes pos- 
sess unusual penetration. In his military exercises 
he is excelled by none, and equalled by few. He 
rides well, and there 1s not a military weapon of the 
use of which he has not a scientific knowledge. With 
him courage is not an emotion, but a habit of the 
miud; and perhaps there is not, at this moment, a 
veteran officer more deliberately intrepid. He de. 
tests defamation ; no one «are speak ill uf the absent 
in the p.esence of Hore. 

‘© He possesses great aud general intelligence with 
respect to religion and politics, and has all the libe- 
rality of a suldier. 

“ With respect to grand tactics, it must be sup- 
posed that the great schuol of the Peninsular war 
could not be lost on a man so capable of observation 
and reflection, The finest armies modern Europe 
has produced, headed by the ablest men, have, there, 
put their merits to the trial of the contest, and the 
attack of Porto-Bello evidently proves, that these 
lessons were not lost on Hore.—To march upwards 
of one hundred miles with such secresy, that not 
even an affrighted straggler of the country could 
convey to M‘Gregor the news of bis approach, to 
plan and execute his attack in so masterly a manner, 











Black. 
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that the affair lasted only 35 minutes, when the vic- 
tory was complete and decisive, plainly shows the 
superior tuleuts of Hore. If any thing can add to 
the brilliancy of the exploit, it is the trifling loss he 
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sustained—that of 17 killed and wounded.” 


(o's) 





KALEIDOSCOPE, 
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ERRATUM IN THE 
—pa- - 
GIBBON. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—In the last number of the Kaleidoscope, you 
have favoured your readers with an extract from the 
common place book cf Gibbon the Historian, which 
states, that “ he wrote the last lives of the last page 
of *The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
on the 27th of June, 1817);” and “that net a sheet 
of his M.S. had been seen by any human eyes ex- 
cepting those of the author and of the printer.” 

Gibbon died about the year 1794, and in the 
Monthly Mirror, for Nov 1808, the following ancc- 


en 


—_ © Ss = 





dote is velated of him, and of the Rev. J. Whittaker, 





4 
WHITE. 


the Historian of Manchester, (then lately deceased) 
but upon what authority I kuow not. 
“ He (Mr. Whittaker) was so well acquainted with 





situation, Seediugs in pots should have the morn-!! 
; | 

ing suushine, and anyuals iv pots be frequently wari! 
| 


tered. 
ly the mi@dle of this mouth, the young goldfing by 


broods ap peat, lapwings congregale, thistle-down 





floats, and birds resume thew spring songs: a hitthe i} 
afterwards fhe. abound in windows, hancts congre-| 
gat), and bulls make then shill autumnal bellowing 5)! 


and towards the end the beech tree turns ycllow,—} 


the first «»mptom of approaching autumn. 








—_ o—~ 
Supp! of Gold. —From 1492 to 1803 (S11 years), 
the gold and silver sent from America amounts to 
1,60 775 s¢e1. sterling, being #,938, 2201, per annum, 
on on average. The total a of Karape is | 
951,142,800). sterling: an annual loes thas, therefore, 
takenplace Gnduding the Muropean produce), amount. 
ing to 2,998, 7741.—1-7th is cor umed in trinkets; the 
remainder to China, Xo mboldt, 3d. vol. p- 440 
and 451.) | 
Fiisretion.—The folloying v ls have sailed this 

eason from Holl, with p rs for Rritish Ay crica 
and the United St stdnd Och c—Maida, Petill. 149, 

Robert, Stewart, 30; Fame, | 


flarwony. Taylor, 22; 
Minnet. 171; Andersons, ( lark, 89; Teobella Brady, | 
163; Eagle, Henley, 84; Whi, Barchard, 97; Ming. 
ston, Stewart, 99. For Newe Brnnewiek—Valiant, Ashe | 
te uM. For Prince Fd rd’s Ixfland—Dixon, Roberta, 
yol For Phiiadelhia—John and Sarah, Lilten, 59; 
Jicale Chereb, M'Kever, 82; Triton, Leselune, 7 | 
‘ 


Towl, 1174 


Castle, ....8—8+- 
Pawn .. 


The following is a poctical Version of the above Story. 


SOLUTION. 
WHITE, 
King, .. 
. G—T4- MATE by discovery. 
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Where the stream of Solofrena 
Winds alung the silent vale ; 

Where the palin-trees softly murmur, 
Waving to the gentle gale, 

By the myrtle-woven windows 
‘Of an old romantic seat, 

Sat, at Cheers, two noble Persians, 
Shelter’d from the scorching heat. 


Her-, with beating breast, Alcanzor 
View'd the deep eventful play, 

There, with black o’er-arching eye-brows, 
Sat the Caliph, Mahmed-Bey. 

But wit) wary eye the Persian 
Marks each passion of the heart; 

And the gallant, brave Alcanzor 
Yields, a victim to his art. 


Soon his ancient store of treasures, 
Soon }yis wealth and wide domain, 

Soon the glories of his fathers, 
Fall,—the crafty Caliph’s gain 


BLACK. 
.. 8-8 


Gibbon, that the M.S. of the first volume of *The 
Decline and _F f the Roman Empire, was sab- 
mitted to his inépeetion. But what was his surprise 
when, as he read the first volume in print, that chap- 
ter which has been so obnoxiots to the Christian 
world, was then ffrst introduced to his votice, “That 
chapter Gibbon had suppressed in the M.S. overawed 
by Mr. Whittaker’s high character and afraid of his 
censure.”—Lam, your's, &e. ; 





The following spirited Ictter has appeared in the London 
{ Observer, and cannot be too widely diffused. 
I 
GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 
TO THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
—<=—>_- 
TO SIR HENRY TORRENS. 
Sirn,—I call upon you, as one of the committee on 





{|been 


to the summons to this 






















attempted lanation 
what en answer? Shuffling is evel tine aot 
who signs himself their secretary, sets forth 
{total had been stated in one of the daily prints ; wi 
jin, and that the committee were to 
{many new contributions as they coal 3 and, seonty * 
ence was given of the honesty of that an 
total; and, thirdly, it was and is palpable, that 00 tty 
jtion. The point at issue is simply this ree 
ta 
jhas been deposited in hands in which it would ee har, 
tell me what has become of it; a particular w, he 
mere eh nobody has seen s0 much as a plan ef a 
One of the members of the committee has been 
|starting from unquestionable poverty into a tourist anj 
beg; ee i 
an a beggar, n seen expanding into the digni, p 
occasional entertj, 
Mment ; another as remote from professional 
with equal buoyancy, and within these six mon 
contrived to astonish’ the convives of his thread 
ays. i 
wil draw their conclusions on this sadden ny 
the purses of the committee-men, and it behoves gi, 
make his fellow receivers wash theirs. Mr. 
Rotch’s letter has the brand of stubborn and sneering 
mittee having stated the sum total, ant ‘said what ty 
meant to do, will not suffer any interference with 
committee were rogues ; and the longer they are abley 
keep the ent of the money in their own 
cause : no interference with the money was demande, 
The demands were these: that vouchers should bee, 
and that the ic should be furnished with | 
it was not intended ‘to pullulate for ever in the pocksy 
, ing of 
jsubscribers must be summoned : no partial ve 
jinvestigation will satisfy me, or any man in his sense; 
or of Dr. Nuttall by either. There must bea L- 
ynothing short of the plainest and most unequivocal &. 
sire to have this suspicious affair sifted to the 
it is my desire to see him hold his station. 
INVESTIGATOR, 
Morning Dress.—A reund dress, composed of je 
conet muslin; the body is plain, tight to the shapr, 
skirt is ornamented at the bottom with a trimming of 
muslin bouillone ; there are three rows ; each is finished 
ed by a rich letting-in of work. A round pelerine is 
attached to the dress, which falls very low over th 
which give a very elegant finish to the bust of th 
dress. Full lace ruff, put on soasto display the thro 
the caul is moderately high ; the ears are very sma} 
it has a full border of Mechlin lace, and is trimma 
fastens under the chin by a bow tocorrespond. Whitt 
kid shoes. Limerick gloves. 
satin slip : the bottom of the skirt is ornamented with 
a fullness of white satin, confined at each edge bya 
posed of satin stars; in the centre of each is a ros, 
and between every one a full satin leaf; this trimming 
posed of white satin ; it is cut rather low, and sloping 
down a little in front of the bust, which is trimmed 
novel and pretty form. The hair is dressed in ful 
curls in front; the hair behind is disposed in bows, 
head fs a full plume of beautiful white ostrich feather. 
Necklace and ear-rings peat]s. White satin shoe 
Parisian Ball Dress.Frock of white figured gaust 
over a white satin slip, ornamented with two rowsd 
broad lace; the body and sleeves of white satin an 
crape; the sleeves slashed al’ Espagnole. he hait 
on the summit with large full blowg.roses. Neckle 
formed of two rows of Oriental pearls. White crap 
white kid gloves. 
General Observations —The dresses are chiefly 
muslin for halfedress; the former are of the wm) 
kind; the frocks for half-dress are made partially high 


an silence, and the letter ef Mr. Benjamin Rack 
jit is notorious, first, that subscriptions were still com; 
that 
| no evid om 
thas been taken to forward the purpose of the 
Sum 
\been been deposited on their personal credi 
va 
work. But something much less desirable has been som, 
i curiosities; another, little bety, 
of a gig, a livery servant, and an 
antecedent was from personal consideration, — 
Now, Sir, the public who have paid their 
Henry Torrens to wash his hands of the business, o 
{impudence upon it; for it dares to sa’ that the om, 
jmanagement of the money. Natural enough, if, 
the better for t But this is the letter of a crack 
hibited, showing how much money was 
that 
of the committee. For those objects, a m 
no complimentary audit of Mr. Wyatt by Mr. ' 
by a due notice—a full aceompt must be ready 
can sustain Sir Henry Torrens in the fair fame in whic 
Fashions for August. 
rm 
and the waist ot a moderate length ; long sleeves; the 
with a cord at the top, and the upper row is surmount: 
shoulder ; it is trimmed with two rows of broad lac, 
in front. »Head.dress, a cornette of white British ney 
with evening primrose ribbon, covered with net; i 
Evening Dress.—A white lace skirt over a white 
narrow satin rouleau ; above this is a trimming com 
if surmounted by a fall of blond. ‘The corsage is com 
with a blond ruche. Short sleeves, of a singulatl 
intermixed with plaits. The only ornament of th 
White kid gloves, Carvedivory fan. 
crape chevaur-de-fricxe; the bust ornamented by 4 
full dressed, with two bandcauv of pearls intermingled 
fan spangled with silver. White kid slippers, ai 
fine muslin; cambric for morning dresses, and India 
and have a broad bourllone kind of a tuck round tht 


bust; through which bourllone tuck is run a colow 
ribbon; and the long sleeve turns back at the 
vee a pointed satin cuff of the same colour as ti 
ridoon. 


—* 


——ee 


To Correspondents. 


Iron Hancine Bringes —The second letter on this 
subject'shall appear in our next, if not withdraw 
in the médn time by the writer. 
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| The f urther favours of X. hk have been received, até 


shall be attended to, 





We shall notice Juvznis next week. 





We are in daily expectation of receiving a letter, whic! 
will decide whether we can proceed with the W 
alluded to by A Purcuaser. We shall be molt 
explicit in our next. 














the subscription fund for the late Princess Charlotte's | 
monument. You are a man of station and character, | 
and I only do a friendly office to you, in calling on you } 
to exonerate both from the imputations connected with } 
that com» * I need not repeat what the public al- 
eady think"@f the majority of them, nor anticipate 
what that ic will infghlibly think of Sir Henry Tor- 
rens, if he does not at once either disown their mystery, 
or demands meeting of the subseribers to audit the ac- ; 
counts of his clandestine committee. An answer has: 








We have also to acknowledge the letter of AN OW 
FRIEND, and a SUBSCRIBER. 
rrr ee 
Printed, published, and sold 


By FGER TON “SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs, Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Cast 
Street; Mr. Thomes Smith, Paradise Street; @ 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ; Mt 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John 
No. 59, Gerard Strect, for ready money only. 
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